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peers; the latter to be persons, who had gained
distinction in some branch of the public service.

Lord Lansdowne's Bill, which was carried
through the second reading in May, 1911, and then
dropped, provided that the Upper House should
consist of one hundred "Lords of Parliament"
elected from among their own number by the
hereditary peers; one hundred and twenty elected
by the members of the House of Commons for the
districts they represented; one hundred nominated
by the Crown with due regard to the distribution of
parties in the Commons; with seven spiritual, and
sixteen judicial, peers.

Even if the hereditary principle is retained there
is an obvious advantage in the free introduction of
life-peers. No doubt many able men from the
professional classes do succeed in getting to the
House of Lords; but not till they have made their
name and their money, and are growing old and
tired. An eminent scientist of seventy, a high-
placed official retired under the age limit, must
add rather to the distinction than to the practical
efficiency of the House of Lords.

To make room for the life-peers it would be
necessary to withdraw from many of the heredi-
tary legislators the right to attend the sittings
of the House. As a fact very few of them** do
attend, except when the occasion arises for quench-
ing some exciting or subversive measure which has
come up from the Commons. Then they arrive in
their cohorts; and noble lords, who have never
listened to the debates and know nothing of the
arguments, grope their way through the unfamiliar
corridors, and take part in a division reckoned